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PUVIS DE CHAVANNES AS A PAINTER OF THE SEASONS 
AND SO ME ALLE GORIES * •*• •*• BY LILY LEWIS ROOD 

N the Museum of Amiens, in the principal 
gallery, the "Salle Puvis de Chavannes," 
stands Rodin's bust of the painter. His is a 
physiognomy that lends itself peculiarly to 
sculpture, and especially to Rodin's art, the 
classical art of the future. Step back to 
where we can better realize the pose of the 
head, slightly turned and slightly raised, the 
subtle decision of its lines, the character of 
j^i the delicate humorist about the nose, the 
'forehead that effort and accomplishment 
have only made serene, the eyes — Rodin has forced marble at last to 
break its dumbness. We almost divine their color, we feel their 
thoughts, we see that their look is calm, so that they will not weary 
in all the future years. There are many reasons why the artist should 
prefer Amiens. The largest amount of his work is here, his earliest, 
and also some of his best, when we think of choosing. But here too 
is his allegory of " Rest," and to be near this must prove a dear re- 
ward. He has never discovered a more gracefully unconventional 
pose, unless indeed in his "Autumn," than that of the young woman 
bending over towards an old man who talks to a group of workers. 
One foot on the fallen trunk of a tree, her arms are brought forward, 
her hands lightly joined. And the soft contours of her figure are in 
admirable contrast with the rougher figures of the men, in delightful 
harmony with the velvet stillness of the little pool, the deep-toned 
trees, the ineffable peace. 

If sometime his ideals were all to troop away from the artist's 
works, we should still have left the most perfect landscapes. For 
nature has made him one of her rare confidants ; she let him talk with 
her soul. Others may listen to her boisterous moods, her hours of 
indifference and sullenness. To a few happy ones she is a rhapsody 
of sunlight and multitudinous color. But perhaps to only two other 
modern painters, Whistler and Corot, does she come in the same 
spirit of exquisite confession. With Whistler she dreams, Corot has 
found her in a fluttering ecstasy, and de Chavannes, at prayer, a 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

Since he may have settings for his poems of faint amber, pale red, 
gray violet, liquid sapphire, he has never placed them in the dull 
monotony of an "interior." Queen Radegonde receives the Poets in 
the convent cloisters opening on to a well of sunshine. The monks 
of the "Christian Inspiration" are at work in a cloister again. Because 
the artist has understood that in this close intimacy with nature lies 
the secret of the suavity and penetrating sympathy of all that he paints. 
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An enthusiast not know- 
ing Puvis de Chavannes* 
exclusive love for small 
flowers brought him one 
day a bunch of pale yel- 
low roses. He received 
them with helpless 
gratitude, and to her 
doubt answered, "Qui 
n'aimerait pas les 
roses?" But when later 
he chose from his garden 
with great care three 
violets, "numero fata- 
dique," she understood 
and remembered. 



Learning was growing lusterless and tired at the hard desks of the 
colleges, when he led her gently to that grove revealed in the Sor- 
bonne, and gently enthroned her on a grassy throne, under a canopy 
of trees. From the rock at her feet springs a well of new knowledge. 
About her Art, Science, Religion, History have returned to listen to 
nature. And a widely circling wall of trees shuts out this kingdom 
from the profane. For only the intensely congenial are here, where 
the graces of their thoughts have taken to themselves the bodies of 
the leaves or the sudden flowers, appearing unexpectedly like the un- 
certain wit of the learned. 

We may be forgiven if we forget some of the images of all the 
virtues and talents he attributes to the City of Paris in his Apotheosis 
of Victor Hugo, as many will still remain. " Charity,' ' with its little 
shivering, shrinking children, who make misery beautiful; the old 
woman offering a younger one a flower to tell us of ^Urbanity''; 
and "Beauty," content to look forever at her own reflection. Inci- 
dentally, "Charity" suggests how frequently recurring is "la note 
enfant" in the painter's work. The little girl crying over her broken 
pitcher of milk in one of the Amiens decorations is an incident of as 
delightful " actuality " and import as the boy wrestlers of the " Doux 
Pays," the sleeping baby, a gem, of the " Poor Fisherman," and the 
half-frozen child in "Winter." The silence of the snow is over every- 
thing. The woodcutters are silently at work. The ice has left steely 
tracks in the snow, and the sky is of steel. Only here in a corner 
there is a fire, and a man with solicitude holding up his child's feet 
to the warmth, makes the grim cold colder. 

I can remember nothing from the artist of spring as "Spring," 
though its very spirit pervades the landscape of several of his deco- 
rations, instinct with awakening color, and in line so sensitively pro- 
phetic. Where "Hope" is expressed by a girl ideal seated on a bank, 
the earth about has just begun to lisp its early loveliness. The girl 
holds out a budding twig; in the air there is the subdued echo of the 
first stray notes of a new life; while from a hill in the distance some 
adorable little trees are pushing up with tender awkwardness to the sky. 

But summer, its twilight and its dense green shade, have entranced 
the painter, and when " Summer" alone is his theme, the massed trees 
in the quivering heat, the river gliding its arms about the earth with a 
cool caress, and bearing a breathless boat, are as a mirage "come 
true." He tells of the half-tone mood of autumn, of its sudden flashes, 
its reflections of spring, and its still regretfulness. But by and bye he 
whispers again of summer in the "Sacred Wood Dear to the Muses 
and Arts," where the hills have shut out the day, and the muses are 
wakening to the fresher air; where the young moon's reflection has 
fallen to the lake and remains poised in midstream, a silver note 
dropped by the early evening. 
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